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FACTORS BEHIND THE RAISING OF THE 8OTH FOOT IN AMERICA 


by John R. Cuneo 


Although European armies of the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries used lightly-armed 
irregulars to cover the slow movements of infantry 
masses,' the British seem to have made little effort 
to follow the example set on the Continent. Of 
course, at times detachments of regular infantry 
performed functions later assigned to light infantry. 
Moreover there are certain units which may even 
claim the dubious title of the “first British light in- 
fantry;” General Fuller, for example, points to the 
Highland companies raised early in the eighteenth 
century and the provincial ranger companies or- 
ganized to protect the disbanded soldiers sent to 
colonize Halifax in Nova Scotia at the close of 
“King George’s War.”* Yet none of these had any 
visible influence on the British command. At the 
best they were the heralds of an impending change 
which war in the American wilderness was to force 
on British tactics. 

Prior to the arrival of General Braddock’s regu- 
lars early in 1755, the experience of the British 
soldier with fighting on the American continent 
had been too slight to affect either tactics or or- 
ganization. When Braddock prepared to move on 
Fort Dusquesne there was a lively discussion about 
the ability of the regulars to cope with woodland 
warfare. There was considerable pessimism even 
before the army began its march. In fact, after the 
defeat on the Monongahela, the “bad Behaviour 
of the King’s Troops in the said Action” was par- 
tially blamed by the Court of Inquiry on the effect 
on British morale of “the frequent Conversations 
of the Provincial Troops and Country people... 
that if they engaged the Indians in their European 
Manner of fighting, they would be beat.”® 

There was general feeling—at least among 
Americans—that Braddock should have relied 


more on local soldiers and Indians as irregulars.* 
(This was part of the legend that Americans alone 
were able to face the enemy in the forest.) Com- 
parison was made with the tactics of the succe’s- 
ful French in the American forests. William Shir- 
ley, who succeeded Braddock as commander in 
chief, reported that the latter mixed irregulars 
among the regulars when the line of march led 
through the woods, “for Scouts, Ranging Parties 
and Outguards upon their Flanks to prevent Am- 
buscade or Surprize, which Services the French 
call ‘la petite Guerre.’””® 

“La petite guerre” —a well-known Continental 
term—now began to receive an unusual amount of 
British attention both in the colonies and in Great 
Britain. The first success against the French after 
Braddock’s defeat had been the defense of Gen- 
eral William Johnson’s camp at the head of Lake 
George (9 September 1755). The hysterical en- 
thusiasm aroused by this solitary “victory” gave 
rise to high hopes which slowly faded when John- 
son made no effort during the following weeks to 
advance down the lake; the only reports were of 
reconnaissance missions (in contemporary parlance 
“scouts’’) and minor skirmishes of small units— 
usually under the leadership of Captain Robert 
Rogers of the New Hampshire provincials, who 
appeared more aggressive and talented in this 
field of activity than any man in the army.® John- 
son gave him unusual prominence in his reports 
principally because Rogers’ reports indicated that 
any advance would face strong French forces and 
Johnson was not anxious to move on an offensive 
with his amateur army. After the campaign ended 
and both sides went into winter quarters, 
Rogers still led parties into enemy territory; the 
lack of other news as well as the bold character of 
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his ably-led scouts made him soon “the famous 
Cap’t.”’ Although units used by the provincials to 
operate in the woods had been called “rangers” 
even in the seventeenth century, one would almost 
think Rogers was the innovator of ranging 


formations. 


Shirley decided that the regular army needed 
ranging companies directly under British com- 
mand.* In March 1756 he summoned Rogers to 
Boston, discussed tactics with him and then ap- 
pointed him “Captain of an Independent Company 
of Rangers to be furthwith raised” for employ- 
ment “in Obtaining Intelligence of the Strength, 
Situation and Motions of the Enemy as well as 
Other Services for which Rangers or Men Ac- 
quainted with the Woods only are fit... .”* Shir- 
ley planned to raise 10 units of 60 men each, not 
only for reconnaissance but for “surprizing and 
cutting off the Enemy’s Convoys, and Stores, and 
harassing them in Canada by scouting parties in 
every way they can.”'® 


Meanwhile in London Shirley’s successor in 
command had been named on 20 January 1756: 
John Campbell, the Earl of Loudoun. Rogers and 
“la petite guerre” in the American woods was soon 
drawn to his attenion: five days after his appoint- 
ment he was discussing Rogers’ company on the 
Lake George front with Major John Rutherford 
fresh from New York.'' Instructions prepared for 
Loudoun’s third in command who was to precede 
him to America, contemplated raising “as great a 
Number of Rangers as possible. . . .”'* The readi- 
ness of the British command to adopt such meas- 
ures to meet the challenge of woodland warfare 
has rarely been given due credit. 


In the meantime Rogers’ new ranger company 
—the only one in active service on the New York 
frontier in June 1756—took the offensive in the 
Champlain Valley. With whaleboats supplied by 
Shirley and after a superhuman portage carrying 
them from Lake George to Wood Creek, he man- 
aged to slip by the French forts at Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point.'* He was then in a position to 
threaten the thin line of communication along 
Lake Champlain between these posts and Canada. 
After his first raid which foretold future successes, 
he met General Abercromby, Loudoun’s second in 
command, in Albany and induced the British gen- 
eral to give his brother Richard orders to raise 
another ranger company."* 
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When Loudoun arrived in Albany in August 
1756 there was Robert Rogers’ company at Fort 
William Henry at the southern end of Lake George, 
Richard Rogers’ company marching from New 
England to Albany, a company of Stockbridge 
Indians newly-arrived at Fort William Henry, and 
two companies under Captains Hobbs and Speak- 
man enroute from Boston to Albany. Loudoun 
thereupon authorized two more units, believing “it 
is impossible for an Army to Act in this Country 
without Rangers ...”'® The loss of Oswego and 
the sad state of the provincial army at Lake George 
drove any thoughts of an offensive attack from 
his mind; indeed he braced himself for a French 
attack. He cancelled the employment of rangers 
for raiding into the enemy’s rear, totally losing the 
golden opportunity foreseen by Shirley and Rog- 
ers.'® The latter rained written petitions on the 
Earl, begged him personally and even ventured on 
a foray without permission hoping success would 
change the commander in chief’s mind."’ His usual 
luck was not with him on this raid; the rangers 
became only a reconnaissance and covering body. 


By the end of 1756 the British army had in the 
Lake George sector four ranger companies under 
its command: two under Hobbs and Speakman'* 
at Fort William Henry and two under Robert and 
Richard Rogers at Fort Edward. Robert Rogers. 
was soon appointed senior captain in command of 
the entire corps. 


No regular could be satisfied with irregulars; 
moreover Loudoun was being told by his patron, 
the Duke of Cumberland, Captain General of the 
British Army that ” “till Regular Officers with men 
that they can trust, learn to beat the woods, & act 
as Irregulars, you will never gain any certain In- 
telligence of the Enemy... .”'* Loudoun had one 
new regiment under him—the Royal American 
Regiment—whose officers were trained on the Con- 
tinent and familiar with “la petite guerre.”*° Yet 
he made no effort to employ it as the solution to 
the problem. Aside from the lack of lace on its 
uniforms, the unit was no different from any other 
regiment in the army;*' its training was basically 
the standard infaniry maneuvres with only slight 
modifications suggested by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Frederick Haldimand of the unit.** About this time 
Colonel James Prevost, Commander of the 4th 
Battalion of the Royal Americans, made a written 
proposal concerning special troops for fighting in 
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the North American forests, but he made no at- 
tempt to link his suggestions with his command.** 


Loudoun decided to turn two companies of 


each thousand-man regiment into ranging com- 
panies and, if necessary, to form a special corps.** 
The first step was taken when the British forces 
returned to the Lake George front after the abor- 
tive Nova Scotia expedition of 1757. When Rog- 
ers’ ranger units arrived at Albany in September, 
General Abercromby, under orders from Loudoun, 
issued certificates allowing “gentlemen volunteers” 
serving in regular regiments to place themselves 
under Rogers’ orders. It was understood that upon 
completion of their tour of duty they would re- 
ceive regular commissions in specialized ranger 
companies. When Rogers arrived at the ranger 
barracks on the “Island” opposite Fort Edward, 
his base of operations, he had 55 volunteers (in- 
cluding some provincials) which he formed into a 
separaie company.”” 

In response to a suggestion from Loudoun, 
Rogers prepared a long memorandum on his tac- 
tics in forest warfare for this company. Success- 
fully compressing the shapeless mass of backwood- 
fighting technique into a simple exposition of small- 
unit tactics soundly based on such timeless princi- 
ples as security and surprise. Rogers produced 
what may possibly have been the first manual on 
“la petite guerre” written by a native American. 
The pre-dawn stand-to, security measures on the 
march, in battle, retreat, or pursuit, covering fire, 
sentry-groups, terrain selection, and other rules 
were carefully set forth in a document which later, 
in his printed Journals (1765) became 28 terse 
maxims.*° 

The volunteer company had only a brief tenure 
of life. Its end was laboriously recorded by a pro- 
vincial officer in his orderly book on 8 November 
1757: “All ye Folentears belonging to ye Regular 
Troops & now with ye Rangers are to join their 
Respective Corps as soon as they can.”*’ Loudoun 
had changed his plans. 

This resulted from a proposal made by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Thomas Gage of the 44th Foot. Gage 
had had a rude introduction to war in the forests: 
it was he who had commanded the advance party 
in the Braddock expedition which had run into the 
enemy ambush. Soon after this experience he had 
expressed the view that this defeat might have 
been avoided had regular troops specially trained 
for warfare in the woods been available.** Appar- 








General Thomas Gage, from a portrait by John Singleton 
Copley. By permission of Harriet Moseley Bodley, the 
present owner of the portrait. 


ently he made no particular effort to do anything 
in this field of activity until Loudoun’s interest in 
regulars as rangers became known. Gage then 
deftly tied this in with his own chief preoccupa- 
tion at the moment: the attainment of a colonelcy 
and command of a regiment. He proposed to 
Loudoun to raise and clothe at his own expense a 
regiment of 500 “rangers,” the costs to be reim- 
bused to him if the plan received royal approval. 
Their pay was to be the same as that of other reg- 
ular troops. All this, of course, if ““His Majesty 
should be graciously pleased to appoint him 
Colonel... .” 

Loudoun eagerly accepted the offer. Not only 
did the high pay of the rangers and their status as 
irregulars irritate him but two incidents at this 
particular time tarnished their reputation. Up until 
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the latter part of 1757 discipline in ranger ranks 
had been excellent. Desertions were few; orderly 
books overflowing with court-martial records of 
regulars and provincials, rarely mentioned any 
wrongdoing by rangers. Now the record was 
shattered. 


First came a scout in November 1757 under the 
command of Captain John Stark accompanied by 
Captain James Abercrombie and other regular 
officers. The rangers seem to have acted like an 
unruly bunch of schoolboys on a holiday. Captain 
Abercrombie reported that “... if Rogers had 
been with us we could not have failed but the rest 
of the Ranging Officers have no Subordination 
among them & not the least command of their 
men.” *° 


Within a week of Abercrombie’s report the rang- 
ers had a small-scale “mutiny” on the Island.*' 
Following the whipping of two men for discipli- 
nary reasons, the whipping-post was cut down by 
some disgruntled rangers who made an effort to 
release the men. The uproar was heard in Fort 
Edward and Colonel Haviland, commandant of 
the 27th, had the six offending men clapped in the 
fort guardhouse for fear the rangers would not 
punish them properly. When he reported the in- 
cident to General Abercromby at Albany, the lat- 
ter in turn wrote Loudoun and expressed what 
may have been the general opinion of regular 
officers: he was “sorry” to hear of the rangers’ 
troubles “because last year they were a useful and 
well behaved & generally succeeded well when they 
went out on scouts.” Now he was convinced of 
“the improbability of rendering them into any 
order or subordination.” He believed that Gage’s 
proposed regiment “would discharge all the func- 
tions of the Rangers in a short time better than 
those at present in your [i.e. Loudoun’s] pay.” *° 


Great expectations were placed in Gage’s light 
infantry. Recruiting parties were dispatched 
throughout the colonies as far south as Virginia 
and it was ready to serve in the summer campaign 
of 1758.** 


A “Memorandum of Expenses” and other inci- 
dental material shed light on the appearance and 
equipment of this regiment.** The clothing con- 
sisted of a coat, waistcoat, breeches, and leggings. 
(The coat was cut short and apparently was sleeve- 
less, with ““wings” at the arm-holes.) Beneath the 
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full-sleeved waistcoats the men wore flannel shirts 
to which an American doctor many years later 
attributed the healthiness of the unit.*® The Cloath- 
ing Board Entry Book under the date of 6 Novem- 
ber 1758 describes the uniform as dark brown 
short coats, dark brown lining, black buttons, and 
no lace.** The memorandum of expenses shows 
that the men wore shoes and their headgear was 
simply described as “Capps.” Probably like the 





The dress of the 80th Foot as sketched by the author in 
support of his descriptive text. 
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light infantry units formed at Halifax in the spring 
of 1758 the original idea was to cut the ordinary 
hats into the shape of “the old velvet caps in Eng- 
land” with a brim in front and possibly with ear- 
flaps. It apparently soon became a skull cap and 
the brim was pushed up to become a flat in front. 

The equipment included “Firelocks & furnish- 
ings,” hatchets with handles (apparently toma- 
hawks), knives with scabbards and powder-horns 
--the latter three items being obviously copied 
from the rangers. It was intended that the guns be 
“cut shorter and the stocks dressed to make them 
lighter.” *’ It is not known what firelocks were 
originally issued but in an orderly book under the 
date of 6 May 1759 we find that the original guns 
were to be turned in and the unit was “to receive 
this Day a Compleat Sett of Carbines without 
Bayonets for that Regt. being 520....” ** The 
barrells were “made blue or brown, to take off the 
glittering....”*° 

A cursory examination of the regiment’s history 
reveals that it did not replace the ranger corps 
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under Rogers which continued to grow while its 
leader attained the brevet of major. The 80th 
served in the various campaigns of the war but its 
best appearance in a separate action was on 
8 August 1758 when on a scout in force accom- 
panied by Connecticut provincials and rangers, 
the light infantry stood firm when a French and 
Indian ambush scattered the provincials until 
Rogers, whose rangers were bringing up the rear, 
managed to come up. The enemy was finally 
driven from the field with heavy losses.*’ By a 
peculiar twist of fate Rogers was in command of 
the mixed detachment,*' and the captain com- 
manding the light infantry was generous in his 
praise of the man whose command his unit was 
intended to displace.‘* The 80th was dissolved at 
the end of the war in 1763. (Some sources give the 
date as 1764.) For the time being the concept of 
a separate regiment of light infantry was dropped 
in favor of a light infantry company in each regi- 
ment of foot; but it was later revived, first as light 
infantry regiments and then as rifle regiments. 
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1758 to May 5, 1759, MS, Fort Ticonderoga Museum Library, 
entry for 6 May 1759. Hereafter cited as Monypenny. Probably 
the unit was included in the order of 12 June 1758: “Each Regt. 
to receive ten Riffled pieces from the Store, & to return the like 
Number of Fire locks for them.” 


’* Ibid., entry for 26 February 1759 regarding equipment of the 
light infantry companies. 

*° See e.g. Rogers, pp. 118-119; Morgan to Morgan, 19 August 
1758, The Bulletin of the Fort Ticonderoga Museum, 1, 1929, p. 31; 
“Diary of Abel Spicer from June Sth Until September 29th, 
1758,” Susan S. and Susan B. Meech, History of the Descendants 
of Peter Spicer, 1911, pp. 400-401. 


“The Genll. returns his Thanks to the officers & Men who 
were lately out with Majors Rogers, Putnam & Capt. Dalzell, 
for their good Behaviour on that Occasion, and he now hopes 
they are satisfy’d that Indians are a Despicable Enemy against 
Men who will do their Duty.”” Moneypenny, entry for 12 August 
1758. 


*' Gage to Haldimand, 4 February 1759, Letters Winter Quarters 
1759, Gage Papers, Clements Library. 


‘* See e.g. comment in Abercromby to DeLancey, 10 August 
1758, Abercromby Papers, Huntington Library. 








AMERICAN SOLDIERS ON CIGARETTE CARDS 
The Kinney Military Series — An Evaluation and a Checklist 


by Colonel Brooke Nihart, U.S.M.C.' 


The humble cigarette card depicting military dress 
is a well known and popular item for military col- 
lectors. As exemplified by the commoner in-print 
series it is by far the least expensive means of 
assembling uniform information for such purposes 
as the painting of miniatures or establishing an 
overview of a country’s military dress. In-print 
series are pretty well limited to Great Britain. 
German series, while not in print, are still readily 
available due to the vast quantities issued. 

Less known to collectors is the fact that Amer- 
ican soldiers, regular and militia, were once the 
subject of the most extensive military card series 
issued. Furthermore, the cigarette card illustrating 
military uniforms had its inception, if not its full 
flowering, in the United States. 

Cigarette cards seem to have begun in both the 
United States and Great Britain at about the same 
time—in the late 1870s and early 1880s. Initially, 
actresses and a Victorian version of ““cheesecake”’ 
were the subject matter. This spicy fare soon be- 
came the target of moralists and as a result cig- 
arette companies sought new subjects for their 
advertising cards. The Kinney Tobacco Company, 
who marketed the “Sweet Caporal” brand dear to 
the memory of our fathers and grandfathers, 
switched to a military series in 1888.* This series 
appears to be the first of its kind.° 

Four lesser military series advertising other 
American cigarettes and including American sol- 
diers followed in later years. Three of these showed 
Regular army and one was entitled “Generals.” 
They ran to only a few cards each and will not be 
considered further in this study.‘ British military 
cards appeared about the time of the Boer War 
and were issued continuously to the eve of World 
War II. German cards seem to have been issued 
some time later, probably between World Wars I 
and Il. 

According to one authority, “Most cigarette 
card collectors regard the Kinney Tobacco Com- 
pany’s military series as outstanding in artistic 
merit, interest, and general appeal.” ” It is usually 
referred to as series or list 224 by card collectors. 


In cartophilic practice, its 622 cards are divided 
into 13 groups or sets identified by the letters A 
through M. Each group was presumably issued at 
the same time and the cards within a group have 
certain like characteristics such as background, 
size of figure, inscription on back, style of caption, 
etc. Within a group there may be soldiers of diff- 
erent countries as well as »iher subjects. In a few 
cases, one subject may appeur in two varieties of 
background or border." 

The 622 cards are numbered consecutively, | 
through 622, according to the following division: 
Three American Indian chiefs; 253 U.S. Army, 
U.S. Navy, and State Militia; 28 state seals; 298 
foreign military types with 27 countries or colonies 
represented; eight native warriors; two ancient 
warships; 20 military decorations; and ten for- 
eign coats of arms.’ 

Although soldiers of all periods are depicted in 
the series, even the classical period in a few cards, 
the period just prior to the time of publication- 
1886-1887—is stressed. Of the 622 we are really 
interested only in the 253 illustrating American 
military subjects. These may be divided into three 
broad categories: Army 1777-1847 (18 cards), 
Army and Navy 1886 (51 cards), and State Militia 
1886-1887 (184 cards). Interestingly, the Civil War, 
then slightly over 20 years old, was omitted. Per- 
haps this was a gesture towards unity but more 
probably was simply sound advertising, avoiding 
as it did old enmity. At any rate, North and South 
are impartially represented in the roster of State 
Militia units depicted. 

The 18 cards of the 1777-1847 period seem to be 
relatively rare and only a few examples were 
viewed. However, they appear to be pure Ogden, 
many of the figures obviously taken from his 
Uniforms of the Army of the United States, which 
it will be remembered was published about this 
time, or from some earlier work. The accuracy of 
this source for the pre-photographic period has 
been weighed in the MC&H, I, No. 2, pp. 4-5 and 
found wanting. The portrayals on the Kinney cards 
must share the same criticism. 


Forty cards depict the U.S. Army for 1886 and 
eleven the U.S. Navy of the same year. The Army 
cards, with two exceptions, are exact copies of the 
40 figures in the ten colored plates of the 1882 
Army uniform regulations. Not reproduced are the 
“Great Coat for all Enlisted Men” and “Cavalry- 
man in Stable Frock and Overalls.” Substituted 
are card number 23, “Aide de Camp” and card 
number 49, “Private of Artillery.” Also, it should 
be noted, card number 31, “Captain, Signal Corps” 
wears a red plume, shoulder knots, belt, etc., where 
these accouterments should be orange as shown in 
the 1882 regulations. Further, card number 37, 
“Fatigue Dress Artillery” also is in error in show- 
ing yellow piping on the coat instead of the cor- 
rect red. 

As the Army cards are literal copies of the Army 
1882 uniform regulations, so the Navy cards are 
exact reproductions of plates in the 1886 Navy 
uniform regulation. 


It is in the 184 State Militia cards that we have 
a treasure trove of otherwise unavailable informa- 
tion on the uniforms of state troops in this period 
where wide variation in uniforms, not only nation- 
ally but within one state, was the rule rather than 
the exception. These portrayals are certainly color- 
ful and probably reasonably accurate. The first 
question to arise is, “How was the information 
gathered?” The writer suspects that the U.S. Army 
and U.S. Navy 1886 cards may have been issued 
first because of the availability of the material and 
of its almost exact reproduction. All of these cards, 
as do many of the militia cards, bear the inscrip- 
tion on the back, “This is the most complete and 
correct collection of all military and naval uni- 
forms throughout the world. Regiments forward- 
ing COLORED sketches will be included as rep- 
idly as possible.” On the back of regular Army 
cards, this appealing offer to the ever prideful 
militia must have borne an early and overwhelming 
response judging from the resulting 184 cards rep- 
resenting militia of over half the states. 

The final question is: How accurate are the 
militia cards with their apparent wealth of informa- 
tion? Member Dick Von Schriltz took the opportun- 
ity at the 1958 Company meeting in Providence to 
study in detail Rhode Island uniforms of this 
period. He compared the Rhode Island cards of 
the Kinney series with contemporary portraits, 
prints, photographs, and actual articles of uniform. 
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His conclusions were that, aside from an occasional 
error in color or in the placing of an accouterment, 
the cards were fairly accurate. They suffered mainly 
from a poor showing of details due to the small 
size of the cards and the apparent ignorance of 
the artist in depicting uniforms, arms, and accou- 
terments. By analogy we might generalize that all 
184 militia cards have a fair overall accuracy but 
details are poorly depicted and are occasionally 
inaccurate. 

In closing it should be repeated that the Kinney 
military series is an American “first” as the initial 
as well as the largest military cigarette card series. 
It is to be commended to collectors both on this 
ground as well as for ihe information presented. 
In the case of the U.S. militia cards this informa- 
tion is unique. Finally, most of these cards are still 
available at but little more cost than the in-print 
foreign series. 


REFERENCES 

' The writer is indebted to Members Alex Craighead, Dick 
Von Schriltz, and Ed Wischnowski for their generosity in making 
material available and in offering sound commentary. 


* Esther Julia Pels, “Smoke Pictures” in The American Legion 
Magazine, April 1958. 


‘Alfred J. Cruse, Cigarette Card Cavalacade, London, 1948, 
pp. 111, 115, passim. See also Alfred J. Cruse, All About Cigarette 
Cards, London, n.d. 


‘Charles R. Bray, The American Book of Checkiists, East 
Bangor, Pennsylvania, n.d., mimeographed, pp. 41, 44-46. 


> Pels, op. cit. 
* Bray, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 
' [bid., pp. 13-23. 
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MILITARY DRESS 


BRITISH 84TH REGIMENT OF FOOT 
(ROYAL HIGHLAND EMIGRANTS), 1775-1783 
(Plate No. 165) 


There recently passed through our hands a manu- 
script ledger kept by the Regiment of Royal High- 
land Emigrants between 1761 and 1783. Much can 
be learned from these accounts about the admin- 
istration of a British regiment of the Revolution- 
ary War period, its clothing, subsistence and stores. 
For example, here is a copy of one page which 
shows the clothing and accouterments sold Major 
John Small, second -in-command, at Halifax in 
1776: 

“Major John Smail 


To 1-12/16 yards scarlet cloath 
at 21/p.yd.j1/16/9 





| | 
1, yard blue D° 20/ Lis} tt f 
14/16 yard white D*° 20/ | 176 || | | 
3% yards Shalloon 2/ gh Po tw 
2%, yards damatty 3/6 || 97%i| | | 
1 ounce white brown thread 1/6 ||}16 |} | | 
1 oz sewing silk D®° 4/ a 284 
‘. oz scarlet D°® D° 4/ ia 84 I 
1, oz white silk twist 4/ Mim. ee oS 
1 yard buckram 2/46 ||26 jj | | 
10 yard gold looping lace 6/ 3} | fn 
1 pair gold epulitts 30/ 1/10) jj | | 
3% dozen big buttons 2/6 |;s89 I} | | 
1% doz. small D° 2/ 1/3} || 9) 87% 
1 plaid & kilt belt \1/13/3 |} | | 
2 pair hose 2/6 ti eam 
1 bonnet, feather, & cockade ||}472 |} | | 
1 sashe aa Huiéff 
1 purse and belt | |11/3 || 4/15)8 
1 fuzil, bayonet & sling 3} 4146 || | | 
1 pistol & belt teed | 
1 broad sword & shoulder belt 4/10; jj | | 
1 gocget | ja2) i} | | 
1 cartouch box & waist beit | |15} = |/10| 86 
To 1 tent & Marquies, poles, pins to. roe 
Matits, Valeizes, weather ropes i; ) a | 
&c. compleat i} | = fag} 2} 


Lick Gye 

A page similar to this is devoted to each of the 
62 officers of the Regiment, from Lieutenant Col- 
onel Allan Maclean to Ensign Robert Campbell 
and Surgeon Boyd. Strangely, the number and 
type of the items sold, and their prices, with the 
sole exception of tents, are exactly the same for 
all the officers. Colonel Maclean was given a “fu- 
zil,” just like Ensign Maclean’s, while the Ensign’s 
“pair of gold epulitts” cost just as much as his 
colonel’s. 


The Royal Highland Emigrants was embodied 
in 1775 and regimented in 1778. It was raised by 
Maclean principally from among the Scottish set- 
tlers in Nova tia. in 1779 the Regiment was 
placed on the regular establishment and given the 
number “84.” It consisted of two battalions. Ma- 
jor Small, whose clothing we listed above, com- 
manded the Second Battalion, while Maclean had 
the First. 

All accounts agree that the men and officers 
were dressed and accoutered the same as the 42nd 
(Royal Highland) Regiment. However the purses 
were made of raccoon’s skin instead of badger’s. 
The Men carried half basket hilted swords while 
the officers, in addition to the broadsworcs listed 
above, are said also to have had dirks. 


It will be clear to students of Scottish military 
dress that much reliance has been placed on the 
drawing of an officer of the 42nd Regiment, 1780, 
by Edward Dayes, \y!:ich was reproduced and de- 
scribed by Major I. h. Mackay Scobie in the Jour- 
nal of the Society for Army Historical Research, 
volume XVII (1938), pp. 1-2. The rather unusual 
purse shown by Dayes has been used as a basis for 
the Highland Emigrant officer's raccoon purse, 
and the square ended buttonholes have also been 
copied. 

The purses of the men were doubtless plainer 
than those worn by officers. Dirks and broad- 
swords were not at this period of special regi- 
mental patterns and no doubt other articles of 
clothing were free from too strict regulation. The 
background figure shows it was quite possible to 
wear full equipment even with the belted plaid. 
With the cartridge box worn on the front of the 
waist, the haversack and canteen could be carried 
on the right hip to balance the broadsword and 
belted plaid. 

There is an oil portrait of Small in the McCord 
Museum, McGill University, Montrecl, and a min- 
iature of him in the Museum of the City of New 
York. The 2nd Battalion’s color is on display in 
the Canadian Public Archives Office, Ottawa. 


H. Charles McBarron 
Frederick P. Todd 


FRENCH SOISSONNAIS INFANTRY, 1780-1783 
(Plate No. 166) 


young American republic. It embarked at Brest 


6 April 1780. 
The Regiment was splendidly equipped in new 


The Soissonnais Infantry was one of the regiments 
that left France in the spring of 1780 to fight un- 
der Rochambeau alang side of the troops of the 
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clothing under the Ordonnance of 1779 which was 
then just being put into effect. This new regula- 
tion gave the regiment a white coat with crimson 
facings and cuffs, and yellow buttons marked with 
the number “41.” The pockets were horizontal. 

Like the other regiments of this period, Soisson- 
nais was made up of grenadier, chasseur and fusil- 
ier companies, the last being the most numerous. 
All companies wore the same uniform, the three 
sorts being distinguished by the ornaments on the 
skirts of the coats: grenades for grenadiers, hunt- 
ing horns for chasseurs, and fleurs de lys for the 
fusiliers. All of these insignia were cut out from 
cloth of the regimental color for the troops; those 
worn by officers were embroidered. 

In addition to a cow’s hide knapsack with hair 
attached, the accouterments of the grenadiers and 
chasseurs comprised two crossed shoulder belts, 
one carrying the cartridge box, the other, the 
sword and bayonet. Fusiliers, not issued swords, 
wore only the cartridge box belt to which the bay- 
onet was attached. 

Another distinction between the companies lay 
in the color of the shoulder straps: red for gren- 
adiers, green for chasseurs, and of the color of the 
coat for fusiliers, piped with the regimental color. 
At least, that is what regulations called for, but 
these regulations were only partially obeyed. For 
example, the grenadiers of most of the regiments 
refused the simple regulation shoulder strap and 
continued with the fringed epaulet they had been 
wearing. They also preferred their former fur 
hats to the regulation cocked hat, and the Soisson- 
nair grenadiers, therefore, wore a black bearskin 
with brass plate and a white and rose plume. 
They continued to wear these adornments until 
the authorities, despairing of getting them to 
change, officially granicd the grenadiers these 
marks of an elite corps of which they were so 
proud. It was also forbidden to decorate the 
sword with a knot, and this was sufficient reason 
for the grenadiers to wear a knot of scarlet worst- 
ed on theirs. 

Under the soldier’s coat was a white waistcoat 
with sleeves, long enough to cover the hips and 
descend well below the waist belt. 

French troops were furnished two kinds of gait- 
ers. For parade and full dress they were of white 
linen, while others of black cloth were worn on 
service, summer and winter. Both types were fas- 
tened with 20 to 24 buttons down the side, and 
were held up at the knee by garters fastened with 
a brass buckle. 

The hat, edged with black worsted lace, carried 
a white paikale on its left front. It was worn well 
forward, tilted over the right eye. The men’s hair 
was powdered only on parade, although officers 
often wore theirs so. 

The Soissonnais drummers wore uniforms of the 
same cut as the men, with the regimental color in 
the same places, but the cloth of the coat was blue. 
It was decorated with royal lace, crimson with a 


white chain design. The bodies of the drums were 
brass without ornament of any sort and the wood- 
en hoops were painted a plain blue. 


At this period each regiment had a Colonel's 
Color and a variable number of regulation flags 
at the rate of one per company. These flags had 
no national significance and were merely rally- 
ing signs; the white cravate at the pike head of 
each alone established the connection with France. 
Their colors bore no connection with the regimen- 
tal facings and the significance of the colors of 
most of these flags is unknown to us today. 


These flags were of large size: squares lm, 62 
on a side, nailed to pikés 3m,24 long. Most of 
the flags were divided into cantons by a white 
cross. Soissonnais had an all white Colonel’s Col- 
or but the cross was indicated by seams. Its regula- 
tion flags had cantons divided into black and red 
triangles. An officer carried each flag. His dress 
was that of the men but of better quality material 
and better fit. 

The ranks of the officers was indicated by the 
epaulets, of gold or silver depending on the but- 
tons and more or less mixed with fiery red silk 
depending on the rank. These colors were repeat- 
ed in the same proportions in the sword knot. On- 
ly Infantry officers wore gorgets ornamented with 
the arms of France in silver. 

The plate shows a soldier in drill order (tenue 
d’exercice) wearing merely the waistcoat which 
carried in modified fashion the distinctive regi- 
mental color. The same insignia of service and 
rank as worn on the coat were sewn on the sleeves 
of the waistcoat. The chasseur wears the “poka- 
lem,” a forage cap whose sides could be pulled 
down over the ears and whose front was decorat- 
ed with a distinctive device for each company. 
Following a practice begun in the Antilles, be- 
cause of the climate, this was often the fighting 
dress in summer in the United States, the cocked 
hat likewise replacing the grenadier cap. 

The armament of the French Infantry consisted, 
in principal, of muskets model 1777. This arm 
differed only slightly from earlier models, having 
the same length and furnishings. 

The distinctive crimson regimental color had 
only a brief existence, probably because of the 
poor quality dye employed. In America the regi- 
ment is pictured with rose facings; actually it was 
a sickly crimson color that looked like rose to 
Philadelphia eyes when Soissonnais went there in 
September 1781 to render honors to the Congress. 

The uniformity of the regiment was, after all, 
only relative. A part had been serving in the 
Antilles since 1779 and these men were not issued 
the new model clothing. It is probable that when 
they rejoined the regiment they were wearing the 
older uniform of white, with red cuffs and facings 
flecked with white, and a sky blue collar. 


Eugene Leliepvre 
Official Painter of the French Army 
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HAYS’ REGIMENT, TEXAS MOUNTED VOLUNTEERS 
(TEXAS RANGERS), 1847-1848 
(Plate No. 167) 


Less than a year after Texas was admitted to the 
Union hostilities began between Zachary Taylor's 
army and the brilliantly attired Mexican army on 
the new border. While on Corpus Christi Bay, 
Taylor mustered several companies of Hays’ Texas 
Rangers into Federal service, leaving them in their 
respective positions to guard the frontier.! While 
he accepted them reluctantly, to “keep the Texans’ 
hearts in the game,” he was enthusiastic later 
about their value as scouts and dauntless fighters, 
if not about their independence and lack of <isci- 
pline. 

After the capitulation of Monterey in Septem- 
ber 1846 Taylor readily granted the ‘Texans a dis- 
charge, for their term of enlistment was up. Old 
Rough and Ready did not like the prospects of 
living in Mexico with a thousand idle ‘Texas Rang- 
ers. But after Washington disapproved of this 
truce and hostilities began anew, the United States 
army was glad to see them step back into the fight 
for the campaign in the Valley of Mexico. 


The Texas Rangers were hardly a military look- 
ing group. They clothed and equipped themselves 
according to individual taste. Even Colonel Jack 
Hays, their commander, was plainly dressed: a 
blue roundabout, a black leather cap and black 
— and nothing about him to denote that he 

longed to the army or held any military rank 
in it.? 

Brackett, in describing Hays’ Rangers at Puebla, 
commented that these men were real ‘lexas Rang- 
ers as distinguished from Walker's company of 
Mounted Rifles. “Their uniforms were an out- 
landish assortment of leng-tailed blue coats and 
bob-tailed black ones; slouched felt hats, dirty 
panamas, and black leather caps. Most of them 
wore long bushy beards. Their horses were all 
sizes and breeds, Texas ponies and American 
Throughbreds, but they were without exception, 
tough, mettlesome, and quick. Each Ranger car- 
ried a rifle and four pistols . . . two old style sin- 
gle-shooters and two brand new six-shooters which 
they had just received out of Vera Cruz [4 Jan- 
uary 1847]. They also carried a short knife, hamp- 
en ropes, rawhide reatas, or hair lariats. They 
carried anything else they chose to be tied to their 
saddles,” 

Another observer wrote: “Hays’ Rangers have 
come, their appearance never to be forgotten. Not 





l. Walter Prescott Webb, The Texas Rangers: A Century of Fron- 
tier Defense, Boston, 1935, pp. 91-113. 

2. Albert G. Brackett, General Lane’s Brigade in Central Mexico, 
New York, 1854, pp. 194-195. 

3. Ibid., pp. 173-174. 


in any sort of uniform, but well mounted and 
doubly well armed. Each man has one or two 
Colt’s revolvers besides ordinary pistols, a sword, 
and every man a rifle. All sorts of coats, blankets, 
and head-gear, but they are strong, athletic fel- 
lows. ‘The Mexicans are terribly afraid of them.” 

In Samuel E. Chamberlain’s recently discovered 
“My Confessions” he echoes the regular dragoon’s 
opinion of their Texas allies. “The Rangers were 
Scouts of our Army, and a more reckless, devil- 
may-care looking set, it would be impossible to 
find this side of the Infernal Regions. Some wore 
buckskin shirts, black with grease and blood, some 
wore red shirts, their trowsers thrust into their 
high boots; all were armed with Revolvers and 
huge Bowie Knives. Take them altogether, with 
their uncouth costumes, bearded faces, lean and 
brawny forms, fierce wild eyes and swaggering 
manners, they were fit representatives of the out- 
laws who made up the population of the Lone 
Star State.” 

In my drawing | show a group of typical Rang- 
ers making a charge against the Mexicans. They 
wear whatever is comfortable or obtainable. Each 
one carries a pair of 1836 U. 5. pistols, converted 
from flint to percussion; a pair of Walker, or 
“Old Army” Colt revolvers; a rifle, big knife, 
and there’s a sword visible on tie left side of the 
mustached Ranger in the foreground. ‘lhe revolv- 
er and saddle holsters are from actual holsters in 
the Texas State Museum at Austin. [iis rifle is 
a heavy barreled plains type — this particular one 
is from my collection and was made by the Penn- 
sylvania Rifle Works, having been brought to Tex- 
as in 1835, according to its history. 

Saddles and bridles are varied. I show both 
Mexican, and Texan-revised Mexican saddles. The 
bridle on the foreground horse is a dragoon-type, 
complete with a dragoon bit of the Mexican War 
period. The other bridles are equipped with con- 
temporary bits, both curb and snaffle. The Rang- 
ers rode light and lived off the land, so I show on- 
ly a blanket and small saddle bags in the way of 
equipment, certainly the minimum for even the 
hardy Rangers. 

Their coats are styles common to the period, 
and hats include “slouchy felts and dirty pana- 
mas.” Indeed, a rough looking lot for a military 
organization, but they fouglit like demons, neither 
expecting nor giving quarter! 


Randy Steffen 





4. Ethan Allen Hitchcock, Fifty Years in Camp and Field, New 
York, 1909, p. 310. 


5. Samuel E. Chamberlain, My Confess: jew York, 1956, p. 39. 
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This regiment was organized at Quarantine Land- 
ing, Staten Island, New York over the winter of 
1861-1862 and brought up to strength in March 
of 1862. Composed mainly of New Yorkers, both 
urban and rural, it also contained a small number 
or recruits from New Jersey and the Districi of 
Columbia. ! 

The “Scott’s 900” designation was assumed in 
honor of Thomas A. Scott of Pennsylvania, then 
Assistant Secretary of War. Scott was a friend of 
the Regiment’s Commander, James B. Swain who, 
in 1861, had received trom President Lincoln a 
commission as a first lieutenant, U. 5S. Army. 
Subsequently Swain was authorized to raise a regi- 
ment of cavalry in New York with himself as col- 
onel. Recruiting offices were established in var- 
ious parts of the State with the assembly point on 
Staten Island. 

Swain considered his organization to be a regi- 
ment of Regular Cavalry and maintained this con- 
viction in the face of repeated opposition from Al- 
bany and Washington. In October [862 the Regi- 
ment was turned over to the State by the General 
Government thereby defeating the movement to 
make it a “Regular” unit. However, Colonel 
Swain still held out by refusing to recognize the 
rights of the State and would not submit reports 
of any description to the Governor or Adjutant 
General’s office in Albany. it was not until 20 
February 1864 that the Regiment received its 
numerical designation as the 11th New York Cav- 
alry. 
The plate is based, for the most part, on photo- 
graphs and descriptions in the unit history and 
contemporary photographs of members of the Keg- 
iment. As can readily be seen in the drawing, the 
enlisted uniform is somewhat distinctive, different 
from the usual issue in the use of lace and the 
absence of sky blue trousers. No doubt the reg- 
ular issue uniform came into use later on and it 
is entirely possible that the whole regiment did 
not receive the special dress at the outset. 

The uniform jacket of the trumpeter is a varia- 
tion also. The lace on his chest consists of hori- 
zontal bars extending outward from functional 
buttons and terminating under decorative buttons. 
There is no connecting lace rvaning vertically at 
the extreme edges, a detail found in the regula- 
tion government issue. The caps are New York 
State pattern, bearing crossed sabres with comp- 
any letter above. Officers generally wore the U. 5. 
regulation dress. 

Arriving at Camp Relief, Washington on 7 May 
1862, the Regiment completed its outfitting. In 
addition to a uniform, overcoat, talma and stable 
frock the recruit, was given a blanket and saddle 
blanket, canteen, haversack, saddle, surcingle, nose 
bag, picket pin and lariat, curb bit and bridle, 





lirwH NEW YORK VOLUNTEER CAVALRY REGIMENT 
(SCOTT’S 900), 1862-1865 
(Plate No. 168) 


halter, watering bridle, curry comb, brush, saddle 
bags, sabre, carbine, revolver, sabre belt, carbine 
sling, pistol and carbine holsters, two cartridge 
boxes and a pair of spurs . . .” Of course there 
was a horse, described as “one of the supernumer- 
aries, rejected by the rest of the troop, usually a 
vicious beast. . .” 

Photographic evidence indicates that at least 
part of the Regiment was armed with the breech- 
loading Sharps and Hankins carbine, cal. 52 rim- 
fire, with the lower half of the barrel encased in 
leather. The usual mixture of Remington’s army 
and Colt’s army model 1860 percussion revolvers 
is also apparent. 

Reference is made to bay and gray horses at the 
period of the Fairfax, Virginia and Gettysburg en- 
gagements, where portions of the Kegiment en- 
countered Confederate Cavalry of J. K. B. Stuart’s 
command, 

The 11th intermittently had a band maintain- 
ed by the officers, but no information is available 
regarding its uniform, if indeed it was different 
from the regimental dress. lt is known however 
that the band was mounted on “iine black hors- 
es.” When regimental bands were abolished by 
the War Department it was necessary to enlist 
the musicians as privates and assign them to the 
Band on special duty. 

The Regiment performed the usual mis-applied 
tasks of the Union Cavalry of the early part of 
the war. However, it saw service at Second Man- 
assas, in Maryland, Virginia, and before Gettys- 
burg. It served in the Department of the Gulf and 
participated in the Arkansas raid of January-Feb- 
ruary 1865. Mustered out of service at Memphis, 
Tennessee cn 30 September 1805, the Regiment 
returned to Albany and was disbanded. 

The regimental losses were as follows: ‘Total 
deaths 344, of which 25 were killed or died from 
wounds, 43 drowned at sea, 20 of other causes, 
and 256 of disease. Wounded in action, missing 
and captured, 272. 

In passing, it may be of interest to note that 
the great artist of the old West, Frederic Rem- 
ington, was the son of Seth P. Remington, a 
major of this New York Regiment, who distin- 
guished himself repeatedly in true Cavalry fash- 
ion. Furthermore, the distinctive jacket decora- 
tion is evident in some of Remington’s paintings, 
notably “A Cavalry Charge on the Southern Plains 
—1860” and “Cutting out Pony Herds.” Whether 
the influence was from actual objects or from 
photographs is a matter of conjecture at the pres- 
ent time. 

George Woodbridge 


1. T. W. Smith, The Story of a Regiment: ‘Scott's Nine Hundred,” 
Chicago, 1897. All material is taken from this source. 
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COLLECTOR’S FIELD BOOK 


NOTES ON THE BRITISH 9 POUNDER 
FIELD PIECE S.B.M.L. 


(With Particular Reference to a Rare and Magnificent Official 
Model of this Piece Made by J. Allen, Chief Model Maker to 
the Royal Artillery Repository at Woolwich about 1850.) 


The 9 pounders were used extensively by the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery (field artillery) from their in- 
troduction about 1800 until 1870, and later in 
India. They reached their height of development 
and effectiveness in the Crimean War (1854-1856) 


at Balaklava, Inkerman, Tchernaya, etc. The car- 
riage underwent many modifications but remained 
basically the same after the introduction of the 
block carriage about the time of Waterloo in the 
Napoleonic Wars (1796-1815). 

The model is of especial interest due to its high 
trunnion bearings. This arrangement permitted a 
material increase in range by means of the elevat- 
ing handscrew. Another unusual feature is the 
wheel regulator for obtaining fine deflection or for 
trimming the piece. 

The priming of these guns was accomplished by 








Official Model, British Brass 9 PDR Field Piece and Limber 


Scale 1% 


ACCESSORIES TO THE MODE! 
5—Round shot (iron) 
6— Powder cartridges 


Combination sponges and rammers 
Scraper and worm 

Short handspikes 

Extended handspike and lever 

Jack 

Axe 

Pick 

Claw hammer 

Spades 


Neue 


ee 


Inch to a Foot 


1—Metal sponging bucket with cover 

2—Leather horse-watering buckets 

!1—Brake shoe, with chains 

1—Fuse cutter (on trail) 

1—Whippletree 

2—Portfires (in sockets) 

1—Billhook (hand cutter) 

3—Coils of rope 

1—Bundle of quill fuses 

1—Name plate of model maker 

Miscellaneous slow matches, extra straps, etc. in the limber 
and axle boxes. 
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inserting a common quill tube in the vent which 
was touched off by portfires that may be seen in 
place on the cheek of the carriage. Replica tubes 
and extra slow matches are in the axletree or 
limber boxes of the model. The copper friction 
tube was not introduced until 24 June 1853. 


There was a team of six horses to each gun and 
limber. Two gunners were on the limber and three 
drivers were mounted. 


One of the many extremely interesting details of 
the model is the engraved cipher on the top of the 
first reinforce of the gun. This cipher is that of 
Lord Raglan, the last Master General of the Board 
of Ordnance. He left this post to command the 
forces in the Crimea and the vacancy was left open 
until the office of Lieutenant General of Ordnance 
was revived. After 25 May 1855 the Royal cipher 
appeared on ordnance instead of that of the Master 
General’s. 


J. Allen, the maker of the model, was the official 
and chief model maker to the Royal Artillery Re- 
pository at Woolwich. The Allens (father and son) 
made models for official use from the Napoleonic 
Wars until well into the 19th century. They pro- 
duced prototype models for consideration by com- 
mittees, etc. The elder Allen worked under the 
Congreves (father and son) and produced the 
famous models for the Congreve rockets. The scale 
of the model of reference is one and one-half inches 
to the foot. Official models such as this one were 
made exactly and meticulously as replicas of full- 
size pieces in the Arsenal at Woolwich. It has been 
estimated by competent present-day artisans that 
the time consumed in study and work, even for a 
master craftsman such as J. Allen, would be at 
least the working days of a full year. 


It was most fortunate to obiain an original and 
official model, with its principal accessories, which 
did not require major replacements or extensive 
restoration. The original wooden framework of the 
glass which protected the model has been pre- 
served and the quarter-inch Plexiglas protective 
covering has been added. 


It is understood from correspondence with ex- 
perts in the field of artillery, both at home and in 
England, that a small number of British S.B.M.L. 
9 pounders with local carriages are in the United 
States. A number of negative presumptions persist 
to indicate that some of these arms were used by 
the Confederate forces in the Civil War. Confirm- 
ing or substantiating data concerning this eludes 





the present iniiial investigation. However, it is in- 
teresting to note on page 42 under section XIV, 
article 142—classification of ordnance and ord- 
nance stores, class I—cannon, of the “Regulations 
for the Government of the Ordnance Department 
of the Confederate States of America 1862,” the 
inclusion of “9 Pdr. brass cannon, field... .” 


DETAILS OF BRITISH 9 POUNDER FIELD 
PIECE AND EQUIPMENT IN SERVICE 


Gun—brass (so termed) 

Bore, smooth—caliber 4.2 inches 

Ball—iron 9 Ibs. 

Ball diameter—4.1 inches (high gauge)—4.06 (low gauge) 

Range, round shot—point-blank— 300 yds. (3 degrees gave 
1200 yds.) 

Charge, service—3 lbs. powder in wool flannel cartridge 

Length of gun—6’ 0” 

Length of bore—67” 

Weight of gun—1512 Ibs. (13 cwts. 2 qrs.) 

Proportion—between the gun and shot—168 

Weight of carriage—1322 lbs. (11 cwts. 3 qrs. 6 lbs.) 

Weight of limber—913 Ibs. (8 cwts. 0 qrs. 17 Ibs.) 

Ammunition per gun—31 rounds 


A 9 POUNDER BRITISH SERVICE 
BATTERY CONSISTED OF: 


6-—Carriages—5 gun and | howitzer (24 pdr.)—(48*) 
7—Gun ammunition wagons—(42*) 

2—Howitzer wagons—{12*) 

1—Spare gun carriage—(6*) 

le-Forge wagon—(6*) 

1—Store wagon—(6*) 

1—Store cart—(2*) 

19—Riding horses 

8— Baggage inorses 

15—Spare horses 


* The horse complement is shown at each equipment in par- 
enthesis. The total horses of the battery was 164 in field service. 


Ray Riling 


REFERENCES: 

Discussions with Charles P. Hey, John F. Kerr, Berkeley R. 
Lewis of Philadelphia. Correspondence with W. S. Curtis and 
A.W.F. Taylerson, both of England; and Dr. James C. Hazlett 
of West Virginia. Standard works— Military Commission to 
Europe 1855 and 1856 by Major Alfred Mordecai, Washington 
1860 and 1861; A History of the Army Ordnance Services by 
Major General A. Forbes, London 1929; Principles of Gunnery 
by John T. Hyde, 2nd edition, London 1862; Regulations for 
The Government of the Ordnance Department of the Confederate 
States of America, Richmond 1862. 


ALEXANDRIA BOYS CORPS 


A child’s uniform which is an interesting amalgam 
of various styles is portrayed in the accompanying 
portrait of Samuel Arell Marsteller (ca. 1793-1878). 
The sitter was a member of the Boys Corps or- 








ganized by the Washington Society of Alexandria 
for the first Washington’s Birthday parade in 1800. 
The picture, which was painted in August of the 
same year by Jacob Frymire, shows young Samuel 
gesturing toward the infantry hat worn by the 
7 to 9 year olds who made up the body of the 
corps. In the background is a spontoon or half- 
pike which the boys carried; the blade is painted 
yellow which suggests that the original may have 
been of copper or brass. The portrait has just been 
returned from Brussels where it was part of the 
exhibition of American Folk Art at the Worlds’ 
Fair. It is owned by descendents of Marsteller, Mr. 
and Mrs. Elias E. Gray, IV, of Alexandria. 
Eleanor S. Quandt 


AZC PICTURE IN SUMMER 
ISSUE IS PROPERLY IDENTIFIED 


The drummer illustrated in the MC&H, XI, p. 52 
(Summer 1959) is without question a member of 
the Drum and Bugle Corps of the Albany Zouave 
Cadets of Albany, N. Y. of about 1860 or 1861. 
I own a carte de visite photograph of another 
member and there are still others in James H. 
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Manning’s history of the Cadets, published in 1910. 
All pictures show the drum and bugle placed on 
the draped table. The belt plate has the letters 
“SN Y,” a common type. 

I believe the drummers at this period were John 
T. Stewart, Henry C. Nichols, Joseph H. McBride, 
Isaac La Grange, William Fields, Paul Connors, 
Harry Goodrich, and Harry Vernam. The Drum 
Major was Charles Pettingill who later became 
celebrated as a Negro minstrel. The jacket was 
probably light blue, the trousers red, and the cap 
blue with a red crown. | say “probably” since the 
Cadets themselves wore three different uniforms 
between the time they were formed in July 1860 
and 1862 and I believe the Drum and Bugle Corps 
also changed its dress in this period. 

The Cadets became Company A of the 10th 
Regiment, N. Y. State Militia, saw Civil War serv- 
ice and exist today in Albany. 

Frederick P. Todd 





UNIDENTIFIED HAT DEVICE 
The illustrated device was recovered from an 1862 
Confederate camp. It consists of a wreath formed 
of two intertwined branches of an unidentified 
nature, bearing leaves shaped in the form of a tre- 
foil, which may be stylized clover, ivy, or some 
similar plant. It is well made, of stamped brass, 
and bears on the reverse three light pieces of brass 
wire soldered on, indicating that it is intended to 
be fastened on a hat or cap. It is not known 
whether it is intended as a wreath to be worn 
frontally or as a “tie-back” to fasten up the side of 
a hat. It is 52mm across and 35mm high. 

While it is of a military nature, I have never 
seen a similar device. Any member of THE Com- 
PANY who has any knowledge of such a device, or 
has noted one in Civil War photographs is re- 
quested to communicate with me. 

Sydney C. Kerksis 






























CONFEDERATE ANGULAR 
BAYONET SCABBARDS 


Some of the more scarce of surviving accoutre- 
ments of the American Civil War are bayonet 
scabbards of Confederate manufacture. Such ar- 
ticles, depicted here as Nos. 3 & 4, are shown in 


comparison with the most typical of like articles of 


Federal manufacture. 

The first shown has an extremely well made 
leather scabbard, heat moulded into a triangular 
shape in cross section so as to securely hold the 
bayonet. It is fitted with a black buff leather frog 
that is not only sturdily sewn but reinforced with 
rivets at its greatest point of strain. Next is shown 
an earlier pattern, which was simpler in construc- 
tion. The sheath is merely oval in section and the 
frog is more simply riveted. Each of these are pro- 
tected at the end of the scabbard by a well made 
brass tip. The first one is marked with an inspec- 
tor’s mark on the frog. 

The Confederate specimens are not marked and 
are considerably wanting in finish and general 
workmanship. These are further identifiable by the 
use of zinc sheeting and a lead finial to serve as a 
tip on scabbard No. 3 in the illustration. The 
scabbard labeled No. 4 has its leaden tip sewn into 





the sheath in the manner that the contemporary 
Austrian bayonet scabbards were made. 

Scabbard No. 4 is from the collection of mem- 
ber J. L. Rawls and the other three are from the 
collection of the author. 

Confederate made bayonet scabbard tips of 
construction similar to those described above have 
been recovered from battlefields and campsites 
with sufficient frequency as to suggest that Johnny 
Reb was often issued such types of scabbards to 
augment those obtained by capture and foreign 
purchase. 

Robert L. Miller 


MEMORANDUM RESPECTING THE 
FIXING OF A FLINT 


The following has been excerpted from page 247 
of Compend of the United States System of In- 
fantry Exercises and Manoeuvres. Also, The Best 
System Extant for Light Infantry and Riflemen, by 
C. K. Gardner, New York, 1819, in the belief that 
it will be of interest to collectors and shooters of 
flintlock muzzle loading arms. 


There are so many militia-men, in the cities and towns 
rising up in our country, who are not so skilled in the use 
of the Rifle or Musket, as the inhabitants of the interior 
that the following instruction relating to an essential part of 
firearms is considered important: 

The cause of a Piece missing fire, is generally ascribed to 
the badness of the Flint, the softness of the Hammer, or the 
weakness of the Main, or Feather-spring; but the real cause 
will generally be found to have been a want of correctness 
in fixing the Flint. 

Instances have been, of prescribing directions that Flints 
should be fixed according to some approved pattern: an 
attempt at uniformity, which though so excellent in many 
other things, is founded in error in this. 

No uniform mode must be attempted: the flat side is 
placed either upward or downward, according to the size 
and shape of the Flint, and also according to the proportion 
which the Cock bears to the Hammer, which varies in dif- 
ferent pieces. Ascertain this, by letting the Cock gently 
down, so that the Flint may strike the Hammer, and fix it to 
do so, at the distance of about one-third from the top of the 
Hammer. 

Let every part of the edge of the Flint come in contact 
with the Hammer, so as to strike fire from the whole sur- 
face. Be careful of this, as the surface of the Hammer in 
some locks does not stand square, but a little aslant to the 
Cock. 

Let the Cock down, and observe that the Flint pass clear 
of the Barrel. 

it is perhaps unnecessary to mention, but it is the most 
important to do well, that, whatever may be the position of 
the Flint, it should be screwed in, firmly. 

Whenever a piece has been fired, take the first opportunity 
of examining whether the Flint remain good, and fixed as 
it ought to be. 


Sydney C. Kerksis 
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James W’. Arrott 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Brigadier General William L. Kay 


San Antonio, Texas 
MEETING OF BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


At the meeting on 7 November the Board acted 
on a series of matters which will be of interest to 
the membership. 

To improve the financial standing of THE Com- 
PANY a Committee was named with full authority 
to liquidate the surplus plates. Members are again 
urged to purchase any desired numbers immedi- 
ately as the opportunity will soon be gone. The 
Board also voted to raise membership dues and 
non-member subscription charges to MC&H com- 
mencing with the year 1960. They will be as 
follows: 

Membership Dues (including subscription 


1: DACAAR : os 26i6.55.. Dol de el awe $7.50 
Non-member subscription charge 
(0 AEG aee eins 00 ee te RS So $8.50 


There was no change in the charge to institu- 
tional members. 

The 1960 Annual Meeting will be at Quantico, 
Virginia, during May. More details will be an- 
nounced later by the Annual Meeting Committee 
under Lieutenant Colonel Magruder. 

Harold L. Peterson was elected President of 
THE COMPANY, to take office at the 1960 annual 
meeting. Captain James C. Tily was elected Editor 
of the MUIA Plates. 

The Board took the first steps towards the foun- 
dation of a COMPANY library with the Adminis- 
trator instructed to obtain a complete set of plates 
and journals and copies of all books sponsored by 
the COMPANY. 


GOVERNORS ELECTED 


The results of the recent Governors election were 
received just in time to be included in this issue. 
President Bird in announcing the results of the 
election stated that in the number of candidates 
and in votes received, this was the biggest election 
held thus far in the Company. 

Elecied to serve from | January 1960 until 
31 December 1962 are the following: 


Mrs. John Nicholas Brown 

Mr. A. M. Craighead 

Mr. John R. Cuneo 

Colonel Frederick P. Todd, USAR 


* * * 
CHANGE OF MEETING DATE 


Due to commitments of the Marine Corps Schools 
at Quantico for the last week in May it has been 
necessary to change the date of the 1960 Company 
Meeting to the weekend of 6-8 May. Members 
will be notified shortly regarding meeting plans. 


BEQUESTS TO THE COMPANY 


There have been inquiries about the form of be- 
quests to THE COMPANY by members planning to 
make their wills, who are aware of the necessity of 
strengthening THE COMPANY’s financial condition 
which THE COMPANY needs to achieve the ends 
for which it was organized and which are the basic 
reasons for its recognition as a tax-exempt corpor- 
ation by the United States Treasury Department. 
A simple form of bequest which may be incorpor- 
ated in a will reads as follows: 


I give and bequeath the sum of $.............. to THE 
COMPANY OF MILITARY COLLECTORS & HISTORIANS, INCOR- 
PORATED, a corporation organized under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, with an office at 77 Barnes Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


However, the form of the bequest should always 
be discussed with the attorney of the member and 
is subject to his suggestions to make it accord with 
the laws of the particular state within which the 
member resides. 

A great many members who would probably 
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like to make such a bequest, do not feel able to do 
this because the paramount needs of their immed- 
iate family will require their entire estate. Fre- 
quently, however, we overlook the dread possibil- 
ity in this age of speed that an entire family may 
be killed in the same accident. There is a trend 
among testators to recognize this possibility and 
to take the opportunity to make bequests to var- 
ious charities and educational institutions on the 
condition that their immediate family predeceases 
them or dies in the same accident or calamity. 
When the various members of THE COMPANY con- 
template making a will—a prudent step which 
every person should take—it is suggested that they 
consider this possibility and if they see fit, that 
they include THE COMPANY among those institu- 
tions to which they make such bequests. 


* * * 


KEEPING TRADITION ALIVE 


The 82-year old Hussar Dress Uniform of the First 
City Troop of Cleveland appeared in public this 
year for the first time since 1937. The accompany- 
ing photo shows the national and regimental 
standards of the 107th Armored Cavalry, Ohio 
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National Guard, parading in the uniform of its 
lineal ancestor while engaged in summer maneu- 
vers at Fort Knox. 

Gone with the horses are the boots, spurs, and 
sabers, but otherwise the uniform reproduction is 
accurate. The busbies are among the few remain- 
ing intact from the original horse troop’s equip- 
ment; some of them bear names of former owners 
who wore them at the inaugural ceremonies of 
former Presidents McKinley and Taft. 

With scarcely any of the original unifcrms left, 
other than those now in museums and historical 
societies, it was necessary to have new ones made. 
The originals were faithfully copied, except that 
the almost skin-tight fit of the trousers, formerly 
shaped to the legs, has been replaced by a modern 
cut. Details of the uniform are described in con- 
junction with MUIA Plate No. 88. Rifles used are 
not carbines as carried by the Black Horse Troop, 
but U. S. Rifle Model 1873 suitable for the period 
of dress. 

A kindred organization, the Cleveland Grays, 
displayed their dress uniforms in Washington last 
spring at the ceremonies dedicating the opening of 
the National Guard Association Headquarters 
Building. In the photo the guard escorts the na- 











tional and state colors in the van of the massed 
colors of all Ohio National Guard units. 

The Cleveland Grays’ dress uniform is depicted 
in MUIA Plate No. 135. Now an organization 
composed of veterans of a number of different 
units, it no longer has a direct active military 
affiliation. 

The close relationship between these, the last two 
of many former Cleveland militia units to preserve 
their uniforms and traditions, is indicated by the 
fact that the color bearers and guards in the two 
photos are identical. 

Lyle Thoburn 


“Honors-of-the-Day” at the Naples, Italy, head- 
quarters of Allied Forces Southern Europe brings 
out on an hour’s notice, a colorful group of sol- 
diers, sailors, airmen and marines from the six 
nations that staff the headquarters—France, 
Greece, Italy, Turkey, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 

Distinguished visitors to this command “troop 
the line” before a U.S. Navy Band, a platoon of 
U.S. Marines, a colorguard from the six nations, 
and a platoon of Italy’s Carabinieri. This unique 
ensemble presents its salute in front of the main 
headquarters building where the flags of all fifteen 
NATO nations fly in symbol of the alliance which 
Stretches from the Atlantic shores of North 
America to the far eastern borders of Turkey fac- 
ing Russia. 

The Navy band is called upon to play the na- 
tional anthems of the appropriate countries for 
presidents, ambassadors, admirals, generals and 
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other high ranking dignitaries from all over the 
free world. 

The white-gloved U. S. Marine platoon is com- 
posed of men who guard the Southern Europe 
headquarters buildings. They can be heard calling 
“attention on deck” each time a flag or general 
officer enters or leaves. Wearing the blue uniform 
that has long been the pride of “the Corps,” this 
platoon can take additional pride in the fact that 
the entire Honor Guard is commanded, also, by 
“a Marine.” 

Undoubtedly one of the most colorful military 
units to be found anywhere is the platoon of the 
Carabinieri. With their plumed, cocked hats and 
gleaming silver sabers, the members of the Cara- 
binieri are equaiiy at home in the saddle or on 
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foot. While they normally make the “honors” for- 
mation dismounted, the Carabinieri are excellent 
horsemen and take part in many ceremonies astride 
their well-groomed and fitted horses. 

In their long history, the Carabinieri have worn 
the same uniform with only minor changes. Like 
the U. S. Marines with whom they share duty in 
more than 50 parades a year, they wear a famous 
cap device and boast a stirring credo. Where the 
Marines wear a “world and anchor,” the Cara- 
binieri wear a flaming grenade, but the mottoes 
of ihe two units are almost identical: the Marines 
are “Always Faithful,” and the Carabinieri, equally, 
“Through the Centuries, Always Faithful.” 











The symbol of Headquarters, Allied Forces 
Southern Europe is the “Lion of St. Mark,” the 
traditional insignia associated with the ancient 
(16th Century) Republic of Venice, whose Patron 
Saint was the Apostle Mark. 

The Lion of Saint Mark is represented in the 
traditional manner, holding a sword vertically in 
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Official NATO SOUTH photograph 


his right paw, resting on an opened book, on 
which the word “PAX” (peace) appears. Golden 
yellow is the color of the winged lion, the sword 
and the book. The background and the word 
“PAX” are in carmine. 

At the flag dedication ceremonies held in 1951, 
the first Commander-in-Chief of Allied Forces 
Southern Europe—Admiral Robert B. Carney, 
U. S. Navy, cited the significance of the symbol 
chosen for the allied command: 

The insignia of the flag is that of the Lion of Saint Mark, 

a design old and honored in the Mediterranean... The 

design shows a lion—always a sign of power—holding open 

“the book of peace.” However, he has a sword poised in- 

dicating that he is willing to maintain that peace. 

A choice is given as to whether the wearer de- 
sires to have a cloth patch worn on the shoulder 
of the sleeve like those for U. S. Army Divisions 
or whether he desires to wear the metal medal- 
lion on the left breast pocket. The insignia for 
the various components of the NATO commands 
under Allied Forces Southern Europe vary as 
follows: 

Headquarters Allied Forces Southern Europe 
(AFSOUTH) (Naples, Italy), and Headquarters 
Land South (Verona, Italy)... background red. 

Headquarters Air South (Naples, Italy), Head- 
quarters 5th Allied Tactical Air Force (Vienna, 
Italy), and 6th Allied Tactical Air Force (Ismir, 
Turkey)... background light blue. 

Headquarters Strike Force South (NATO name 
for 6th U. S. Fleet (Naples, Italy) . . . background 
dark blue. 


Brigadier General Roland H. del Mar, USA 
Journalist 1/C Thomas J. McCaghren, USN 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Model Soldiers, A Collector’s Guide by John G. 
Garratt, London, Seeley, Service & Company, 
Ltd.. 1959, 240 pages, 42 shillings (about $6.00). 


We unhesitatingly predict that all model soldier 
enthusiasts will receive with a high degree of inter- 
est and pleasure the publication in England of 
what is unquestionably the best book on this sub- 
ject. A comparison with Member Bob Bard’s ex- 
cellent book of two years back is inevitable, and 
it is no reflection on Bob’s creation to say that 
Model Soldiers has a wider scope and goes more 
deeply into the subject. With eight color plates, 92 
black-and-white photographs, and 53 figures in the 
text, the cliché “lavishly illustrated” for once 
seems appropriate. Garratt deals with every aspect 
of the hobby—history, varieties of figures, making 
figures, war games, and even includes an index 
and directory. The book has obviously been years 
in preparation, and gives ample evidence of me- 
ticulous research. Mr. Garratt gives generous 
credit to the collectors all over the world (and 
commercial producers) who have contributed to 
the success of this remarkably good book, and the 
list of acknowledgements reads like a “Who’s 
Who” among collectors. 

Throughout the text, Garratt maintains a happy 
balance between types of figures (flats, semi-flats, 
full-rounds, miscellanea), and between the various 
collecting nations. His tracing of the history of the 
various manufacturers—Allgeyer, Hilpert, Heyde, 
Mignot, Britains, etc.—is fascinating: his tour de 

force in unravelling the complexities of the history 
of Comet leaves us in awe. He gives considerable 
detail on the types—and even sets—made by var- 
ious companies, and usually is able to match his 
comments with illustrations. 

At the expense of violating the code of the re- 
viewer, we are going to leave the nit-picking to 
others more erudite than ourselves: for us, the 
book was sheer pleasure from start to finish. Not 
the least of its virtues is the permanent value it 
has as a basic reference work in the field. We ven- 
ture to guess that any collector who reads this 
book will return to the active pursuit of his hobby 
with renewed enthusiasm, and, in fact, a sense of 
respect for and gratitude to all the artisans and 
artists through the years who have made the hobby 
such a rich and satisfying one. 

Edward Ryan 


Clash of Cavalry: The Battle of Brandy Station, 
June 9, 1863 by Fairfax Downey, New York, 
David McKay Company, Inc., 1959, 238 pages, 
illustrated, $4.95. 


Readers will be grateful for Member Fairfax 
Downey’s decision to write the story of Brandy 
Station, one of the greatest cavalry actions in 
American military history. Natural terrain features 
about Brandy Station permitted a classical cavairy 
fight with mounted charges in close column of 
squadrons, and combat with sabre and revolver 
as well as with the carbine. The role of the horse 
artillery was no iess fierce or spectacular, with 
rapid firing of shell and canister at oncoming 
cavalry, and over-run cannoneers battling against 
horsemen with revolvers, rammer staves, and trail 
handspikes. The results of Brandy Station should 
have quelled the old jeer hurled at the cavalry by 
the other arms—* Whoever saw a dead cavalry- 
man?” Union casualties for the day-long battle, 
including killed, wounded, and missing, were 
totaled at 866, and for the Confederates, 485, 
which did not include the heavy losses sustained 
by Colonel “Lige” White’s 35th Battalion of Vir- 
ginia Cavalry. 


Colonel Downey’s narrative is more than just a 
description of the fight at Brandy Station and 
Fleetwood Hill on 9 June 1863, for much of his 
book is devoted to a very informative and inter- 
esting summary of the cavalry arms of both arm- 
ies before the battle. For the first two years of the 
war the Confederate cavalry operating in Virginia 
reaped the benfits of certain advantages over that 
arm of the Union Army; however, by June 1863, 
when the battle of Brandy Station was fought, the 
Union cavalry was emerging into the efficient force 
that was later to win laurels under the leadership 
of General Phil Sheridan. In fact, Major H. B. 
McClellan of Stuart’s staff wrote after the war 
that the battle of Brandy Station “made” the 
Union cavalry. The story of the Union cavalry’s 
ascendancy has been admirably presented by the 
author in a summary manner. Equally wei! done 
is his treatment of the Confederate cavalry. The 
success of cavalry depends on the supply of saddle 
and draft animals. The problems involved in pro- 
viding mounts within each of the armies are empha- 
sized by the author. Considerable space is also given 
to personalities, commands, uniforms, weapons, 
saddlery, and the equipment carried by the troop- 
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ers of both armies. One chapter is devoted to cav- 
alry trumpet cails and the songs that were popu- 


lar among cavalrymen. The attacks and counter- 


attacks that swept back and forth over Fleetwood 
Hill are all vividly described. One is impressed 
with the extensive use of the sabre in this battle. 
The author’s own graphic account of the combat 
for the hill is enlivened with selected quotes from 
the published writings of participants. 

The book is suppiemented with an appendix 
which contains a historical sketch of the United 
States Cavalry, tables of organization of the Union 
and Confederate cavalry, the order of battle at 
Brandy Station, the official reports of Generals 
Stuart and Pleasonton, poems and songs about 
the cavalry, and extracts from Colonel Philip St. 
George Cooke’s Cavalry Tactics (1862) on the 
sabre exercise and cavalry charge, all of which 
should serve as valuable reference material, and 
to a better understanding of not only the battle at 
Brandy Station, but all cavalry engagements of the 
Civil War. Colonel Downey’s story of Brandy Sta- 
tion is well documented with footnotes, and anno- 
tations full of facts that will interest the reader. 
There is an adequate index and bibliography. This 
book should rank high among the best of the re- 
cent published works on the Civil War, and well 
deserves the endorsement given by THE COMPANY: 


“.. aS an outstanding and thoroughly researched battle 
narrative of one of the unique engagements of the Civil 
War. It provides absorbing interest for the general reader 
and stimulating thought for the specialized student of the 
period.” 


Lee A. Wallace, Jr. 


” * * 


The Civil War Dictionary by Mark M. Boatner, III, 
New York, David McKay Comrany, Inc., 1959, 
974 pages, illustrated, $15.00. 


Mr. Boatner has no lack of courage in 
tackling herculean tasks. A few years ago he pro- 
duced Military Customs and Traditions, a first work 
in a most complicated field. Now he has gathered 
together the material for a reference book covering 
all phases of the Civil War with more than 4,000 
individual entries. For one man to accomplish such 
a compilation, even with the facilities that Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Boatner had at West Point, is a 
monumental achievement which must command 


respect. 

Included in the volume are brief discussions of 
the major campaigns and some of the minor ones 
as well as the major battles on land and sea and 








hundreds of skirmishes and engagements. Maps 
and diagrams prepared especially for this volume 
help the understanding of these presentations. 
There are also short biographies of military and 
civilian leaders on both sides, histories of impor- 
tant units, and discussions of physical objects such 
as weapons, uniforms, flags, etc. Most of these are 
accurate and excellent summaries, bringing to- 
gether material scattered in a number of sources 
so that the interested searcher can find any general 
information he may need in one handy source. 

The only exception that should be made to the 
general statement of excellence lies in those entries 
dealing with the physical objects. The compiler is 
evidently not a student of these subjects himself— 
which is no criticism since it would be impossible 
for anyone to be a specialist in all the fields cov- 
ered by such a volume. Nevertheless these entries 
are uniformly weak with frequent improper gen- 
eralizations and an unfortunate number of out- 
right and damaging errors. There are also sur- 
prising omissions, such as the lack of any discus- 
sion of insignia, except for the various corps 
badges, and of the various flags used, except for 
the evolution of the Confederate flag. 

Too much should not be made of this fault, 
however. It is unfortunate that all such entries 
were not either omitted entirely or that expert 
guidance was not sought. But this should not ob- 
scure the positive major virtues of this reference. 
It contains a tremendous amount of information 
in a very useful form. Every student of the period 
will want a copy, and it should be on any refer- 
ence shelf. It is hoped that well-deserved sales may 
in time permit a second and corrected edition. 

Harold L. Peterson 


* . 


One of the most interesting and certainly the most 
attractive books on the Civil War to appear in 
many months is They Who Fought Here by Bell I. 
Wiley and Hirst D. Milhollen (The Macmillan 
Company, $10.00) with some 273 pages and numer- 
ous fine photographic illustrations. 

Dr. Wiley, the leading authority on the thoughts 
and private lives of the common soldiers on both 
sides of the Civil War has prepared an entertain- 
ing and informative text. In doing so, he has 
leaned primarily on the same sources he used for 
his earlier works on Johnny Reb and Billy Yank— 
journals, diaries, and letters. This brings an inti- 
macy to the presentation which could not be ob- 








tained in any other way. These sources do not 
cover the technical aspects of some of the subjects 
treated, however, and here there is a noticeable 
weakness in the discussion of clothing, weapons, 
and the like. Robert Bruce’s book was used and 
helped greatly on the weapons aspect, but a more 
thorough use of technical manuals and the various 
specialized monographs on the physical objects of 
the war would have been most helpful, possibly 
eliminating the fallacy of equating the number of 
wounds listed in the Medical and Surgical History 
with the effectiveness of a weapon, the cannard 
about the practice of swinging a musket by its bar- 
rel in hand-to-hand fighting, and the surprise at 
finding a Civil War dog tag. These are criticisms 
that will bother the specialist only, however, and 
even he will find new information and much enter- 
tainment in this fine text. 

To the specialist also, the pictures will prove of 
consummate interest. Hirst Milhollen has dug 
deeply into hitherto untapped sources arid pro- 
duced a large number of previously unknown 
photographs with much important data on the ap- 
pearance of soldiers on both sides. A few captions 
have become transposed, and hobbyists may cavil 
at the selection of the objects chosen, but this is 
almost inevitable. A thorough study of the indi- 
vidual and group portraits that are here presented 
for the first time would alone make the book a 
valuable contribution to knowledge. 


* * * 


In the heavy fall publishing season this year sev- 
eral fine gun books have been placed on the 
market. The first to appear was The Fireside Book 
of Guns by Larry Koller with help from two Com- 
pany members, Harold L. Peterson who supplied 
the historical data and Herb Glass who selected 
the antique guns illustrated (Simon & Schuster 
with Ridge Press, $12.95). This is undoubtedly one 
of the handsomest books on firearms ever pro- 
duced. It is a quarto volume, printed on fine paper 
with hundreds of illustrations, about half of them 
in full color. Some of the illustrations are repro- 
ductions of well known historical scenes, paintings 
by Remington, Currier & Ives prints, and the like, 
but there is also a large group of especially fine 
color photographs taken especially for this work. 
These last have been done in a most artistic manner 
and display an unusual amount of imagination. 
The text is popular but accurate, covering fire- 
arms from the matchlocks of the explorers and 
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colonists through the most modern sporting guns 
of today. A good index helps to make it even more 
useful. All in all, it is a book that is a pleasure to 
own. 

Smaller and more detailed in its field is James J. 
Grant’s More Single-Shot Rifles (William Morrow 
& Company, $6). Readers familiar with Grant's 
earlier volume on single-shot rifles will welcome 
this supplement. The format is the same in the 
high quality which has come to be expected of 
Morrow books, with coated paper and excellent 
reproductions of almost 200 illustrations. The iext 
contains much new material on Frank Wesson and 
Milton Harrow and their rifles, supplemental 
material on the Ballard which was not in the first 
volume, much more data on European single-shot 
rifles since more material has become available 
after the war, and much else thai will delight those 
interested in this phase of collecting. 

Another Morrow publication in the gun field is 
Lewis Winant’s Early Percussion Firearms ($7.50). 
Alexander Forsyth’s invention of a stable com- 
pound which would explode when struck a blow 
ushered in an era during which fertile imaginations 
throughout Europe and America sought the best 
way in which his principle could be applied to the 
ignition of firearms. For the arms historian it is an 
exceptionally complicated period with similar in- 
ventions coming independently, outright copying, 
evasions of patent rights, and disarmingly imprac- 
tical geniuses in constant combat with scheming 
promoters. 

There has never been a satisfactory study of this 
era as a whole, and Winant’s new book is thus a 
real contribution as it describes and classifies all 
the various systems from Forsyth’s own through 
the Winchester 44/40 cartridge. From the stand- 
point of new information, this is one of the most 
important gun books in many months. 


. * * 


Four books published by Harleyford Publications 
Ltd., Letchworth, Herts., England, are well worth 
the attention of those interested in the history of 
World War I aviation and aeroplanes. They are: 
Aircraj: of the 1914-1918 War (1954); Aircraft 
Camouflage and Markings 1907-1954 (1956); Von 
Richtofen and the Flying Circus (1958); and Air 
Aces of the 1914-1918 War (1959). All are listed at 
$8.50 each by the publisher, and they are very well 
produced. Edited by Bruce Roberison, the texts 
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have been written by especially well qualified indi- 
viduals, and they are profusely illustrated with 
drawings, diagrams, and a large number of photo- 
graphs of aeroplanes and pilots. 


Member C. E. Dornbusch has inaugurated a new 
series of military books by publishing Customs of 
the Fifteenth U S. Infantry, an exceptionally rare 
piece of military Americana. The Fifteenth Regi- 
ment spent many years in China at Tientsin dur- 
ing the early part of the present century. While 
there, they printed a pamphlet detailing the cus- 
toms and practices of the regiment for the guidance 
of its officers. Now printed in facsimile it provides 
a fascinating picture of soldier life in an American 
garrison abroad in a situation similar to that of 
many of the British units in India. In addition to 
the original text itself, there is an historical intro- 
duction by Member Edward S. Jones, a color re- 
production of the regimental arms, plus lists of 
Medal of Honor awards to personnel of the regi- 
ment, decorations, campaign streamers, insignia, 
and a bibliography of regimental histories by 
Dornbusch. There are 41 pages of text, 5% by 7% 
inches, stiff paper covers bearing a picture of the 
stone gateway presented to the regiment by the 
Chinese. Copies may be obtained from Member 
Dornbusch, the publisher, at $2.00 each, and in- 
terested members are urged to do so quickly since 
only 75 copies have been printed. 


* * * 


Naval Customs, Tradition and Usage by Vice Ad- 
miral L. P. Lovette, U. S. Naval Institute, 4th 
edition, 1959, $5.50. 


This book has since its first publication in 
1934 been a valuable guide for naval personnel, as 
well as an excellent source of reference material 
for all persons interested in the sea and the Navy. 
The Third Edition, which was published in 1939, 
was reprinted eight times, between December 1940 
and December 1942, an indication of the need and 
value of such a book. To meet the needs of a Navy 
that was expanding many times to fight a global 
war, thousands of officers were commissioned from 
civil life, and while the were experienced in their 
professions, most of them had little or no knowl- 
edge of the customs, tradition or usage of the 
Navy. Admiral Lovette’s book provided the infor- 





mation necessary for the new officers to adjust to 
Navy patterns and procedures. 

The present edition includes material previously 
published, but has been brought up to date by the 
inclusion of new matter to reflect the changes that 
have taken place in the Navy since World War II. 
The global mission of the Navy is reflected in two 
new appendicies, “Notes On Social Usage Abroad” 
and “Wardroom Etiquette and Toasts in H.M. 
Canadian Navy.” All in all, the book is a much 
better presentation than the first issue of 25 years 
ago. 

While Naval Customs, Traditions and Usage is of 
especial interest to the officers and men of the 
Navy, it is a book that should be in the collections 
of all who are interested in the Navy and in Naval 
history. It is most readable and contains a wealth 
of specific as well as general information, that is 
not readily available in other forms. 

Captain James C. Tily, C.E.C., U.S.N. 


. * * 


Students of American military lore have several 
times in recent years been indebted to the military 
of the state of Maryland. Not too many years ago 
they produced excellent unit histories of their 
senior infantry and artillery units, the 175th In- 
fantry and the 110th Field artillery respectively, 
and now The Military Department, State of Mary- 
land has published for its 175th Infantry (Sth Mary- 
land) Regiment a slim volume on the flags and 
colors associated with the famed Baltimore infan- 
try unit. The Regimental Colors of the 175th In- 


fantry (Sth Maryland) by Harold R. Manakee and 


Colonel Roger S. Whiteford (The Military Depart- 
ment, State of Maryland, 1959) is only a seventy- 
eight page cloth-bound monograph, but it is of 
prime importance in a field very little considered 
in the literature of American militariana. 

This account is particularly valuable for its full 
and complete treatment of the “regimental” and 
“organizational” colors currently used by this regi- 
ment, the one a distinctive flag carried in place of 
the second, which is of the Federally approved 
pattern normally flown by regiments of infantry; 
and for its discussion of the commemorative Con- 
federate battle flag proudly paraded by the “Dandy 
Fifth.” Especially welcome to COMPANY members 
are nearly twenty illustrations, and the inventory 
of all flags in the possession of the regiment—the 
oldest a “Marker” presumably used by the 53d 
Regiment Maryland Militia in 1848. 











The monograph is well worth the $2.00 for 
which it can be obtained from the Headquarters 
i75th Infantry, Fifth Regiment Armory, Balti- 
more 1, Maryland. 


* oe . 


The prolific family of author members of THE 
COMPANY continues to turn out significant con- 
tributions to military history. The latest book 
from the pen of John Bakeless, Turncoats, Traitors 
and Heroes (Lipincott, $6.50) is a highly readable 
series Of short narratives of the spies and double 
agents, of the Revolution. At first glance it would 
seem that the treatment was popularized to the ex- 
clusion of value to the scholar. This certainly is 
not the case, however, for Colonel Bakeless’s re- 
search, much of it done in original manuscript 
material, is quite adequately documented. The 
documentation system, in fact, which keys foot- 
notes to page and paragraph and does not intrude 


superior numbers or footnotes into the body of the 
text, may be a solution to the problems of histor- 
ical documentation for many other serious authors. 

Since Colonel Bakeless is an experienced intel- 
ligence officer, his analysis of the Churchs, the 
Hales, and the host of other spies for both sides, 
is both professional and interesting. He has un- 
veiled a few respectable citizens whose neighbors 
never suspected their hidden role in the fighting, 
and he has shed more light on the exploits of the 
better known agents. Although the general reader 
will undoubtedly enjoy this book, the student of 
the Revolution will find it fascinating, and the 
source of important leads to further research. The 
book is not illustrated, nor is it anything out of the 
ordinary in the way of layout, typography, or bind- 
ing, therefore its price appears to be quite stiff 
when measured against comparable historical 
works. It is to be hoped that the publishers have 
not miscalculated in their pricing effort as the book 
deserves wide readership. 
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